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J^BSTRACT . ^ . . 

» l:he hypothesis that professional writers iloUld be 

judged superior' to college students on both holistic and analytic 
evaluations was only partially confirmed when foujr teac^ief-e valuators 
raiSfed the alhdnyaousiy submitted compositions of 6 college students 
and 5- professional irriters. On the holistic scale the professionals 
aid-not distinguish themselvas, although they were ratetf more highly 
tkaii the aveirage student (2.65 versus 2.25 on a fourrpoint scale)* 

'The professionals did score significantly higher on" thte analytic 
scale^than the stud en ts.'- Whereas the students received the thra^ ^ 
highest scores on the holistic scale, the . prof essionals received the 

. tliree highest scores on the analytic scald. Similarly, the college 
students usually received the same se ore- regardless of the scale 
.used,, while the professionals received consistently higher analytic 
ratings. The main cliff erence^ between the two groups' writing stales 

' seeaed to be "register," i^ that students did jfchool writing for a 
grade by. the teacher, and the professionals were not cbnceDlied about 
grades. aiid wrote in a world writing register, - aiming at a diverse 
at^dxeDce. for this reason, the results ^sug^gest that the register of 
swhpol^ to be examined critically* and modified' by the 

£eacliiii^^^3Cofessi6n to make- it less distinct f roin"'wa^f Id writing, 
which is the true goal of communication. (RL) 
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V A /^°^P^^*i^^ Ey^uatipii' of Stxidjent and ; 



• ; . ;>A.^j.audablevg^ esppuserd by rufOiy teachers of writing is for their^i^^^ 
to. learn "to apETOximate t}^6 style ahd proficiency of. the pTOfess^^ 
To^|ic^eye this^lpal^ Writing teachers freque6tly/"e:q)0Be their etuSe^^ 

pTOfeseiorial\ models them read. ;e^emplapyiei5ss<yfij'^^:^^a^ sometimes a6king< 

^ . / ■ . ^•'■•■■■v;- .\ : ■■ > v. , • ' • ■ : ' .• ' ■ \ . /v- ■> '^, • - . ■ 

students to imitate these essays directly. Writing, teachers may ajsb^cr^ate 

syntax lessb to tifeck structibc'es typ'idal- q,n profesfsionaltpi'ose. Such lesions 

'.'o ' ■■ V.' ■ ■ ■ ■' '''X'j'^/ <y -.-"''i ' . y 

• frequently , focus on the -ciimiilgitive , sentence darscoT^ered by Fi^sbci^B Chriatfehs^ 



^ On the other hand, disquie1;ing research |lias •reve^pLed that , many of tfie , ^ 
techniques for teachings writing, advanced in, piopular^r^ ^ave V ^ ^ 

Xittle relation to ^the practic^es of published professional writ erjB. Meade 
aiid iEllis (1970) showed that vmost traiditional rhetbricii method8C"of paragraph ^ 

\ ■ ' *' ■ , . . ■ ■; >' . , -.'X" ^ '' . .• 

organization (e.g., 'desgriptLo^,^ catise-^effect,, cbmparisoii^defijaition) were 

not usual methbds of paragraph organization for^ they^bfessional saipp^le^ney ; 

• . ■ ■ . ' - N ^' ■ .■ • : ■-■ 

studied. ' Braddack -CS?^) ^Showed th|it the top^^^r .setitencev>^^^ opening ^ . 




line .f0r^• the "•"^.tiequffte" stu( jent >p a3? agraph» ^ was difficult if not' impossible to 
locate in a braod sample of ' paragt^aplis by pi-bfess^bnal witers. .^^ '^ 

In this stuciy ;,shdll-loo^ f orVthe dif f eren^eis betilr^^en the prcjfessional •( 
/iuid the student in hbpeb of *advancing\the goal of te.achiixg students ?<tx>Vwii^t^^ 
aa^rofessionals do. of examining, the differences be^veen^piiblikheC^ 

professional prose , the 'die Ja of the rhetoric text, as Meade 
Braddock did, lyShfill compare prof essional'f>rose with student prose. .>But» • • 

'■ V: ' • • v<'' /•■^-V. . • ■ -., ^ • ■;. ' - . , .V • < • ■ ■ . / $^r\ 

inste;ati bf^ comparing "only those samples 6f professional pros'e Which haye been[(/ 



I. 



Ill ''compare the. perfwr . 
expository writing,^ - 
Whereas Christen/Mii C 



;i»altftti^pe^ i wriitihg; siti 

^^^iSoi^^ deficient |^ me^eting a^|iJ^ 

^vptibitiiBh^ I' shalltlise the Ncriteriqh of imprptoptu'^^^ 

;!;«r^tialii^^.;^^^^^^ might ^b^cpect-Ajf, th0 's- 



'studemt 



■'t:::]$!6Bi^^c^d- my st\i(iy,'Sp,' that I: able to measured the 



on ^ imprpinptu; ^ 



. . ;>dth fit compayisonf of/ both holistic^and analytic 
V;.^ by -expert teachei^s to the papelts^^ ^ 

: • j^^ i)rbfiessioi3^aLlSr6nd studeij^tsv v ' 

'()2); ■ a qualitative analysis of th^ differences ' 

■ b^t^^ and professional samples, ^ 

' desighedt* to explain the meaning af the ratings. 

/reBtearchers have not jcottipareid teacher ratings of student , 




^3:^;fe^.6ipx^^ 



jpihi^^.^^^ taaiAer's judgments,^ I hoped to glean inToira 

.^fiibpiu^ i^j^^^ of the teache^' 'evaluations' an^ 



'■i^'.- ®iod student prose • . ' The teacherei :thptight they weire; juii^LH 'Oiilyjsit^^^ ; 
^ittdiing* : the\followdj4g hypothesis: teacher-jUdges , ^wh<^! ^ tWoitld ' ^ripfe j:' > -^-^ 

th^ [to rating prof e^4ional^ prose as well Nag. studenfe p^pBe , yip^ ii A-il'H ;/ 
jaward :idipnl^|^tiently hjj^her r^t^5ia|gfe to prof ess^ prose bh bo^th holisti c ^jtrfd ^: 
'.Mlklytifi ;' |r soalieig ^-; lyany.pailt 6 the hyppthesis^w prpve4f|i^^ 

that Tail^ the essay 6 of tlie professipnalfi and #^ 5; 

' ■ ■•^'■/'^"/ *'' y^v-r,:. . , J V'^^.^: 

,tho^ ;6f i^e^ analysis of the samplies W6ul,a proyl\6 

grounds; C6r ispeculatioh/ about either the bases of//the ^etfchetaV^^atings i^^^ 
': ftbou1& tjie • 'ftlailitiei^ of ' th^ sprof e^sional writers/jpLveh • t\i%^:ji^ \ 
tisusk* 




vv^^I^^^ wriiers from variouslparts^of the- IjQited States W6re ^ 



recimted- in the study;. Although all eight, agreed j 

'■■ .^^^^^^ ' y-- ' - ■ ■ Vl ■■ ■ 

^^^xi^^B^Xi^ wrote essays fbr^the study, I agreed ltd ^ 

keej) the^^^^ij^^ of' tlxe ^professional vnriters confidential, but the foUowxE^. 

; iiiformeAioa^ w th^ij: 'caliber.* All have published books and articles; 

\. 9ll/haye had extensive ''ei^^ teaching composition at the college level* a 

Qtte i6 a novelist and poetv one Is a literary scholar and ihe author of 'iS^^^ 
\^freshmaxi rhetoric text and ha's directed a freshman conqpps^^ pro-am at 'a 

majol* university; one is eminent researcher' on composition'; another has 

•authored 6. best selling text on teaching writing and is a litel'ary scholar./ ; 

. * ^ ... -' - . ■ . - ' . • , ■ ' 

Sixty-four student wrxt^rs were selected from required writing classes . - 
at *fofT# San Franqiaco area colleges ranging in t2(j)e'from Highly select^, private ./ 

; i ■ - ~ r . " " ■ ■■, ■ - ^ ■ ' '- 

schppis to/ t>peA-adinisSionsv public ischodla.' Thus,, the^ student writes exhibited 

€i^r%4de range of abilities. .All were Volunteers • • <>. / 

■-■ ■ u -V". . ■ ' • ~ ■ * -i^ .■ ' ■ • J? ••• ■■ 

: Four! teachers on the staff of Stanford University^ s'fi^shman writing pro- 

^^^■'\' ' v^V:;,- . "s' , ■ .j-vi^ aV . •• K--^ 

' kram \iere)B^ected to be judges of the essays in this^study. The judges fitll ' • 
). had had at least three^ years Experience! tekching college writing, and isal/ were, 

[ recommended for their expe.rtise in ess^jr elraluation'^by the diirectqr of the v ; , 

'■J- \. ' ' » •- . * * ' ■ V ^ ' ■' ■ ■ ■' ''^ ■ ■' ' ' ■ •• ■* •■■ 

V ' Stfiuif or d program. All. were paxd, ^ i '1' ^ ' * ' ^ ' ' x 

Topics asked the writer in ^5 minutes to cpmp:are icmdj jc quofa-'^. . 

^tions or to argu^ his or her opixi^n, on a* controversial subject. In iLl, 
thefe^|lte;e topics, four of e^ch type.*/ A sample from each type of topi 



. A^'punding Father said: »»Get What yoti dan, and what - 

'/ ' ' • yo^: get hold -^^^ 

.-'^"y.'"' V , thai will tvira a^^ yoUr tiead 

■■■ V.'-.- ^ . inta;Gold.;V'V 'i/l.:-^ '^vS 



: . V. 



. •'.^•i. ■ • ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 1 ■> ■ ■ : v.:'l ■ ■■■■ 
A l^ritempprapy writer saidt "If At feel« gopd^^^^^^^^^ 
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^SlhtA do thesis two statements say? Ifxplain'how they • ' - * 
are alike -and how they are different. , * . 

fo'^Qident Fori g^ve Nixon an "unconditional pardon." i 
^Do you agree or disagree with/Ford*s deci/sion? Give^ 
^ ^ 3011B for taking your position.* • / « ' <^ 

/ :T)\e) classroom teachers in two different classes at. each of [the fou3r' 



8<^hoblsV eight classes with eight different teapners in allr .<^5i|^buted the 



Wiifht essay* topics randomly, Oae^ essay on eacW topic from e^cli classv-was 
kele^ted* f or the study, making sets of eight s/tudent essay© on ^^e^ch topic, 
/ii totsQ. of 64 essays by the student writers. 



( • - Unlike the students, the five professionals dad not write during a class. 
'/ Each wrote on a jiif ferent topic which was mailed to him or her by the investi- 
gator. All. recei\^ed instructions not to loojyiat the topic until they were 
readye to spend H-5 minutes writing. * They wiare ^utther instructed to write , 
thBir essays during; one i^itting, as though: were in class. Professionals 

were allowed to compose on a typewriter; three gf the five did. ' v 

r . After the 64 student essays and the five* professional 'essays were tollecte 
there wer^ student ess^s on *eyery topic and one addition^^^^^y)fe8sib»al. 

e^say on five of the topics. After collecting the essays, I codedj th^ with 
• niimbei^s and typed th'^m to* conceal the identities of the vfriters. Furthermore, 
typing removed the ^potential, effect .handwriting might have' on the; judges, 
tMarkham,- 1976). The essays were transcribed exa<g|ly, including alV errors;, ; 

, > The foUr judges rated the essays on two Saturdays^ tWb weeks apart. 'All^v^* 

\/" . ^ . - . ■ ■ ■ . . ■ 1 ■ * • • 

four gave holistic ratings to each iessayl Twp of the' four gave analytic ^ 

. : ■ ■ ' • . '7 ■■ ■ V • : ' ■ 

ratix^ td :each\'essay, a single rater giving 'an- analytic rating to only half 

of \t,he isanqple. Before the evaluation sefesione began, the judges H^Siyed a' 

,.W!ritten paragrajph about the research which Stated that judges wbjild be evjalu- . 

* ating^^5 minute essaya on assi^eijl" topics written mostly by Baiy,Area collegen 
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Qtudentat 

"dm: 



The?.judges jrated holistically' first, 'rating essays on .eaeh of the eight, 
topics separai:ely. Before giving tnfeir holistic ratings for eacfi topic, tl\e 



judges received the usual holistic training, practice in applying tft/^holisti^ 



rating scale to sample essays; Thie training procedure was repeated before :. 
ratings on every topic, with the sample essays being on the topic to be readj- 

After discussing the sample training essays, the judges received their 

• " . ■ ■ ■ 

reading packet containing .the experimental student and professional essays 

• ■ * v/ 

fo:r the topic. In these reading packets several optional^ training essay^- 

preceded the experimental essays. The judges thought 'that all*^essays" in the ^ 

r^ading packet were the experimenipal student essay^ but the optional' training 

essays were placed in the packet in case any of the judges^^yid?nced the h^ed 

for" additional training. They also were used to ^nsure th^ct the^ reading 

packets oh every topic sCLways consisted of the same number of essays. If 

th^re was no professional es^.ay on a topia, three optional training essays 

preceded the ^ight experimental^i^^udent essays; if there was a professional . 

essay in addition to the student essays, only two optional training essays 

preceded the nine experimental essayfe. Sa eWy reading packet cont^ned • 

' eleven essays, ^ and the raters thoughts ali jsieven were produced by the ejcper- 

'imental student group. In the group of actuaP experimeni^ essays, the eight 

;stud^t essays always\ame first, in a different random order for each judge, 

and the professional essay always came last to keep judges from elevating 

>their '^expectations for the students* , essays. - 

..."■*. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

fStet the ratets had given their holistic ratings on all eight topics, 

they w^re etsket^ t)io^ weeks later to provide analytic ratihgs^/or half of the 



essays they had already rated holistic ally , essc^s on four of the topics; 
Before the analytic 1:*ating oh each Aopic, judges were retrained. The analytic 
training* differed%i?b^ the holistic traa^'ning only in that judgesV practiced ^ 
applj^ng the analytic scale rather than the holistic scale The same train- 
*ing essays and option^ training ^says*wet*e used again. To use the analytic 
scale, judges had to give reliable ratings in six/d^fferent categories: 
voice, development, organization, sentence structure, word choice, and usage 
To summarize, all f our^udges rated'all essays on all eight topics with 
the holistic scale. However, only two judges rated the papers, on each topic 
with the analytic scale. /So each paper re^^ved foufcteolistic and two ahalytic 

ratings. :■ ^ ^ • ^ * 

' \ ' ■ . ' ■ ' " •. . ■ ■ 

The hypothesis, that professional wr^^ters would be judged* as more outstand- 
ing than students on both rating scales, was only , partially confirmed; On the 

■ . . ' j ■ * < . * _ V . .. " 

holistic scale tjnte professionals did not "di^stinguish themselves ais outstsmding 

f ■ ■ . 1 ' • • ,. "■ 

although they were rated more highly than the average^ student. The\average^ 

score given a professional on; the four-point holistic scale was .2r65; the: 
average score given a student was 2.2M-. Four was the best score and one . 
the worst. According to a, t-test, the dij[ferences'in the mean holistic scores 

^for the professional versus the student groups wei'e insignificant (t ='1.19).^ 

; ; ' . , . ': " ■ ^ ■ , . - " . * . ' ' " [ 

/-^Although professioi^al holistic scbres were slightly better,, on the average, 

students received the three highest hoiistic scoi^es-^ , , . \ J - . . 

Oh the analytic sca^le the professionals fared better. This 9cale con- ^ 

tained six c^egories with a pbssibl^ score of six for each category. Thus, 

, — ' ' . . ' .' ■. '•••7 

if one sums the scores across all of the; categories, a Writetr could repeive a 

• . '■* ■ ■ ■ ' . . ^ ■ 

maximum wore of 36 from each of the two jud^fes. The average summed analytic ' 
score giwn the^profe,ssionals was 30.2; the averaage; for the studeiite was 4$.5«' 

According to .a t-test, the differences in the mean analytic scores for the : 

. • • . ■ ' ■ ■ 
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professional versus tiie student groups were significant at' the .02 level of 
confidence' (t «ft 2. 43)'« Whereas, oi: the holistic scale students received the 

three highest scores, oh the azLalytic seal? professionals received the three * 

■■■■■ ■ ■ . ^ 

highest scpres. ^ . ' • . 

• ' A^breakdown of the analytic scale by .categories reveals' that the pro- 
fessipnals proved outstanding on voice, sentence structure, word choice, and 
us≥ But they were not judged so consistently- high on the categories 
development and organization. Thd boost in the analytic 6ct>re came mostly 

/ ■ . I ■ ^ ' ■ , ; 

from hi^ 'scores on the more technical, style oriented categories (sentence 
structure^ word, choice, and usage) and from the style/personality category^ 
(voice). • • 

A final interesting difference between the scores given the' professional J , 
versus those given the students was that students usually received the same'* 
'score regardless of the rating scale while professioneils did not. The^ pro- 
fessional gapers would receive consistently higher scores when rated analytically 
than when rated holistically. 'Thus., those profeseionalg who received the same* 
ratings ais the students cn the holistic scale could e3q)ect tc> receive, ratingis > 
itLgher than their student counterparts on" the analytic scale. TalSle 1 compares 
the analytic scores for ea^^ professional paper with the. range pf analytic ♦ 

■ * r ' . ■ \ . * .. 

scoras for the student papers^;^at received holistic scores identical with i 
the professional's, in ^K^e 1 thie scores are summed across all readers." 



Insert Table 1 about here 



S6» for the holistic rating, across four raterat with the top score given ^ ; 
by each rater being a four^ a paper c6uj.d. receive a high holistic, score of 

.16|. if it received a fpur from all four raters. And on the analytic scale, 

" "■ ■ * , ♦ ■ • '. ■ . ■ ' ' ■ . 

/. • ■ ' ■ ■ •■ - : 

... ... i.i.,. • ■ , • . ■ ■ • iV**tfi3t!S.»;.:> 
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a, paper could, receive as many as 36 points from e^h'Of two raters for a . 
maximum of 72 points. Notice, in Table 1.,.^;bfeai the^; professional papers that, 
received a summed, holistic score of nine rep,eived.i^summed ^alytic scores of 55 
. and 59; the student papers receiving a holi^icf score of nine received analytic . 
iBCores between 34 and 3k. Actually, onl^^^f ^f th^se students received .a-5^; 
the others received socres below ^9. The o'thei: holistip/analytic comparisons 
in Table 1 bear out the discrepancy between students' and professionals' holis- . 
tic and aniljrtic scores. . . 

The reason for the professional writers^ imexpestedly low scores, on the 



holistic scale and on the development and organizatiop categories of the ana- 

' lytic 'scale deserves comment. After a critical "analysis of the content cate- 

* * ^ - . ■ » ■ 

goyies of the profes^onal essays,*^ I fpund tllhi generally superior to the .rtudents 

i. agreed with^ the results o£ theN^ummed analytic rating; the professionals 

seemed to , distinguish themsalves. analysis qf the professionals' papers 

revealed, however, that they consistently followed .ft. different set of appropri- 

ateness conditidns than the st^udents did, api^oaching the writing task differently 

in. at^least three ^ays. I propbsfe that these differences in approach influenced* 

the judges to penalize them on the devielppment and^rganization categories of 

the analytic . seal 9^ and also to lower their holistic 'Scores. 

First, the professionals wrbte ofn theSe formal topics personally, with 

less distance than the student. What student would dare begin an essay; ."First 

I want.-^o answer 'damned if 'I know.' Then 'who cares?'" v^Unless tTie student \ 

was signalling to. the teacher that he or she was resigned to a failing grade. 

^^^^^t the professional writer who began this Wjiy went on to deal witTi the topic ^ 

in a: truly insightful and creative way: 

What is more interesting to m^ than the answer is the ' 
reasoning I'm forced to go through to achieve my considered 
' lyidifference. For the issue ib full of things to whfch I^m 

• xfot indifferent. ^ 



Second, three of the professional vrriters implied ixt^eir 

essays Jthat they werp alienated fby their topics. ^They seemed not 

to able to write without first overc9ming this alienation. - 

They spent time musing on paper as they tried to find something 

within the topic that was personally meaningfUl, an honest approach. 

^ Third, one of tjie professionals liked his topic but used m^ny 

scholarly references to support his opinions — Forester, Schumacher,' ' 

Mills, and Rawls. Q^e judge reported penalizing this writer for 
■ " V ■ ■ , / . • ' • 

"obnoxrpus name dropping." . ' / 

The professional essays seemed to upset the judges* expectation^ 
and to cause controversy. Tljeir style was superior, so /judges took 

off for their content. The stj^listic categories showed .the profes- 
sionals^;sni)erior \)^^ ahalytic sbale^but those content categories 
of development and organization w)iiol> caused gudges to lower their 



. analytic f scores probably also caused them to l6wer their holistic 
evaluations. , , v \ 

These differenced iD^ween professions and student writers seem 
equivalent to. differences between registers in speech. I shall label 
the register for Student writing. school writing * School writang 
^i^ally consists of prose written for a teach^r^udien^e with^the idea 
that ^he ti^acher will evaluate the prose. The usual reason ^gi^n 
the'stude^t for performing the writing' task is to receive instruc- 
tioh* This writing situation necessarily places tljie student' 

■ -v; ; ■ ■ . ... . i . ■•■ ■ • 

witer in *a subordinate' role to the eveJluator who possesses 

the power. Rarely is the^udience wider than the teacher, and then it 
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ipost coiriffldniy incluc^es pfaly other menibefs of a writing class. ' I :shalf^abel ' 
regiet'e^ -for prof essi'onal writing world writing . World writing usually 

cohsists ox prose' written for to audience of strangers.^ The audience , for . * • 

■•. ■ • ■ .. '■■ ' ^ • • • / ■ " . " . ' ^ • • ■ ' ' - 

Bchool writing is never as diverse as the* one the profeasional writer writes ( , * 

for. The professional writes to- communicate ideas. .Although she or )ie expects' 

the audience *to. evfiiluate the idd^s, the professional generally has mofe authority 

.and power than the audience. The professional, not being subordinate to the / 
g^diencer/ writes with an "Sdr of authority. ' Because the professionials in this 

^ study .did not switch from wbrl|f writing to schp61 writing, the judge^s pen^iLized 
them* ■ ^ ^ / K ■ ■. ■ ■ , i 

It seems to me that teachers subconsciously and unintentionally, like the 
judges in this study. Ho many studen'^s"a disservice, b^ penalizing them for doing 
.world writing. Indeed, once th^ student^* audiences stretch beyond the -bounds 

. \. _ . ; ■■ . ;. ,. : . ^ ■_ . • . 

of ^ the classroom, the register should no l(fnger be school witing. Just, as. the ' 

professional writer in this study, did hot switch easily into the subservient 

N ■ • I" . - ' * " > 4- - ^ ■ ■ • •'^■ 

role'of the author in schdol writing, I hypothesize that the students * 



will not be able to switch so easily into the c^fident role of the professional 
writer who cdms-to instruct or inform rather thajj to demonstrate knowledge for . 



th|[':|piiiTpose of receiving instruction or of pleasing the teacher. And^just ag 
the professional writer was penalized for assuming, an inappropriate role'whe^ 

*the evaluator expected -school writing, so the student will nevier be accepted' 
as a professional writer without learning tct assume the role* of the profes- 
sional writea^. G^xtainly, teachers of ' college 3^vel and other advanced writers. 

^eed tb .thisk about how to help their students make the transition from a 4 

■ '■• < ■ ■ > ■ ./ ■ ' 

student to a peer, and furthermore, teachers must develop, a new set of appro- 

px^iateness conditions foij both the writer and the- judge gf thie writing. 



^ 
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Most writxrifesJteachere teach students to write because they .believe students 
nped t6'be/9.ble to write outside the confines of tha. classroom. Writing 
teachefs^must- Uegin to Ray attention, to'. -Che differe49,6s between stu<isnt and 
professionai writing so thyajb they can,^ielp. students m|Jce ^he transition; betW< 
student^wrLttxig and. world writiiig. - Oi:. even more radically i teachers need tp 
allow students- to take^. more kuthpri-ty -whgn they write/ The register of 0cjio6l 
writing needs to be exad^ned (Critically, and perhaps consci6usly modified by 
the teaching profession so th^t school writing will be less .distinct froqi 
world writitig which "has a true goal of communication. 
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^ Footnotes^ 



. '^This article . is based on part of my doctoral dissertatioxji, Influences on ' 

the^Evaluators of Student Writing , Stanford University, 1977. Special t^ianks 

*• . .' ^ ■ . 

■ • .. ' • "* * ■ ' ' _ •■. ^ 

go to Professor Robert Ceafee who guided my res'earch and to Professor Elizabeth' 

■ Traugott^ for her invaluable help on' Ihe section of the study leading to this 
paper. ^ , . ^ 

^This topic was first developed by the California State Univ^r^ty and 
Ck>JJLege System for use in ^their Freshman iEnglish Equivalency Test. ^ ^ 

^he analytic 'scale ^ developed for this study, is an adaptation of the . 

Diederich and Adler scales and is -available upon request. * 

. ' fit 

(Diederich, P- Measuring growth iii English > Urbaha, 111.: National Council >^ 
pf Teachers of iiigaj.sh,- 197^. ^ • ' 

"^Adler , B. Aji investigation of the factors which aJfect the qualjLty of essays 
by advanced placement students , Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University 
« of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1971.) ^ " 
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TABL6 1 



PROFESSIONAL 'VERSUS STUDENT SCORES 



Holistic 1 • 


Analytic Score Range ' ' i 


Score |af 


r 1 

Professional, i 


1 

Student i 


^_ *J~- 






.4 j 


r ' 'j 


I 

22-38 r 1 r 

,1 ■ 


•r^; — -V- 


.......:::.....L 


'12 - 5 r • ' 
31 - ^2 j ^ 


7 .1 




26^- 42 1 \ 
_ _ _ 1 .■ ' 


8 1 


» 1 




9 . j 


55 - 57 1 


34 - 5^ . j . 




59 , i 


- 27 - 55:^.1 , 


, 11 ; 1 


: 67 1 


37 - 57 \^ ,■/ 


12 • - 1 




39-^9 -j^ /. 






43 - 58 1 / 


14 1 


. 64 - j 


52 1 / ' 


''5 i 




. 47 - 56.^1/ ■ 




■ ' ♦ ■ 
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